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498 The Sewanee Review. 

Juletty. By Lucy Cleavor McElroy. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 1901. 

This is the unattractive name for a pretty good and char- 
acteristic story of illicit whisky sellers in Kentucky, who 
feel put upon by spies and government officials, and desire 
only that Uncle Sam shall attend to his own business and 
let theirs alone. The story is laid in the "Pennyrile Dis- 
trict," and is interesting, often exciting. Juletty 's dare- 
devil ride on the railway track, the scene in Al Lincque's 
cabin during the cyclone, Buddy's heroic rescue of the 
drowning mare, and the fox hunt with its consequences, 
are all well done, and hold the reader's interest. The 
finale, though not unexpected, has rather a humorous touch, 
not entirely surprising, however, from a girl who has, as Ju- 
letty is described as having, "eyes like twin globes of old 
Bourbon," and again "as whisky-colored eyes" — strong 
similes these, rather sparkling, certainly unique, and doubt- 
less appealing to the Kentuckian of the old school. The 
book, despite many vulnerable points, is quite readable. 

E. H. S. 



The White Cottage. By Zack. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1901. 

This is a short, well-told story of rather tempestuous love 
in a cottage \>y the sea. The people are plain fisher folk in 
an English seacoast village. The plot is so simple that it can 
scarcely be called a plot at all, yet one is surprised by sud- 
den turns in the story, and by the steadfast love of Luce, 
the heroine, for a selfish, rather brutish man, in great con- 
trast to the hero, Mark Tavy, who has loved her from 
childhood. Mark has high ideas of right and wrong, but 
is in great surprise that the Almighty does not lead him in 
the ways of pleasantness which he thinks his uprightness de- 
serves. His life is attuned to a false key, he not knowing that 
happiness is the one thing in life which, being pursued -per 
se, eludes our grasp, but comes only by trying to give it 
to others. His is the character of the wavering, uncertain 
type which always fails to commend itself to women, they 



